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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE. 



AN ADDRESS BY 



PRESIDENT JOHN G. SCHURMAN, 
Of Cornell University. 

Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Geographical Society : 

I am under deep obligation to your president for the very gen- 
erous remarks in which he has presented me to the audience, and 
grateful — if speakers are ever grateful to the audience — to see so 
large an audience here on such an exceedingly disagreeable even- 
ing. But the Philippine question, is one which interests you, as it 
is interesting our people in general, and is likely, I think, to com- 
mand interest for some years to come. It is true that one of the prob- 
lems is practically solved. I mean the problem of military occu- 
pation, and, although not many months ago we were anxious to 
avoid military matters in the Philippine Islands, I think all fair- 
minded men, nay, I think men of all parties, must now recognize 
that the insurgent army, as an organized force, has been destroyed. 
I do not mean to say that there will not be some fighting in the 
future, but it will be guerrilla warfare. I do not mean to say that 
we shall not in the future see soldiers, but they will be mainly of the 
marauding or bandit type; and just in proportion as we occupy one 
important post after another and open up the country to trade and 
customs, even these marauding bands will disappear. 

Consequently, there remains another question which, in my 
judgment, is a more difficult one, of vaster importance, and which 
will occupy our attention for the next several years; and that is the 
question of government. Now, as Burke said wisely, over a 
hundred years ago, the government of any people (which is as true 
of the Filipinos as it was of the people of the Thirteen Colonies) 
must be adapted to their character and their circumstances. I will, 
therefore, before I say a word about the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, describe as briefly as I can the environment of the 
people and the inhabitants themselves. 

I will ask you, in the first place, to note that our map-makers are 
responsible for a good deal of misapprehension in regard to the 
Philippine Islands. All maps of the United States and of this con- 
tinent are made on a large scale. Maps of Asia are made on a small 
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scale, and the Philippine Islands when studied in our geography 
look like dots, unimportant dots, along the Asiatic coast. I want 
to impress upon you, to begin with, that this archipelago is of a 
wonderful extent. Put the northern part of the Philippine archi- 
pelago on the northern point of Scotland, and the southern portion 
of the archipelago, between the fourth and fifth degree north of the 
equator, will be on the toe of Italy. It is an archipelago of conti- 
nental proportions. It stretches through seventeen degrees of 
latitude. At its broadest point, it covers some ten degrees of longi- 
tude. In shape it is a great triangle, with its apex at Formosa, and 
if from Formosa you draw two lines, making together an angle of 
about 60 degrees, and let the one next the Asiatic coast run down 
to about the centre of Borneo, and run your base from the centre 
of Borneo, you have a triangle which embraces and which has em- 
braced all the Islands of the Philippine archipelago. Of these 
islands, it is calculated there are some 1,800, but the vast, the 
overwhelming majority of them are mere islets. The important in- 
habited islands you may count easily on the fingers of your hands. 

But I have said this archipelago is a great triangle, lying along 
the coast of Asia, with its apex at Formosa. I want, with your per- 
mission now, to fill up this triangle with the more important islands 
before I go on to speak of the peoples of the archipelago themselves. 
The upper half, or third, pretty nearly the half of that triangle, is 
occupied by the largest of the islands, the Island of Luzon. It 
practically fills the upper third, or upper half even, of the triangle. 
It contains some 40,000 square miles. The area of the entire 
archipelago is about 120,000 square miles. The middle portion of 
the triangle is filled by a group of islands running in an easterly 
and westerly direction, and these islands are called the Visayan 
islands. Beginning next the Asiatic coast you would have, first, 
Panay, next, Negros, Cebii, Bohol, Samar, Leyte. These occupy 
and fill up the middle section of our triangle. The basal portion, 
the lower portion, the southerly portion of this vast triangle, is occu- 
pied by the Sulu archipelago and the great Island of Mindanao, 
almost as large as the Island of Luzon. Here, then, you have three 
distinct tiers: Luzon towards the apex, the Visayan islands towards 
the central portion and the Island of Mindanao in the southern por- 
tion of this great triangle. 

The products of these islands consist, as you know, of hemp and 
rice and sugar and tobacco and cocoanut, these being the most im- 
portant. Then, in smaller quantities, come the coffee, pepper and 
other products, which I will not stop to mention. Coal abounds in 
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different portions of the archipelago, not lignite, as I had supposed 
before going out there, but genuine coal, as the Commission was 
assured by owners of the mines in different parts of the archipelago. 
There is gold in different parts, notably in the island of Mindanao. 
The forests of the Philippine archipelago are among the most mag- 
nificent in the world. Such profusion and such variety it would be 
difficult to find anywhere else. Let me give you one illustration, 
which will bring out more clearly than any attempt at description 
what I mean by these great trees. When I was visiting the little 
town of Dumaguete, on the southern end of the Island of Negros, I 
met the municipal authorities and the authorities of the province, 
and we had an exceedingly interesting and pleasant time together, 
and, I suppose, to express their appreciation of the good time we 
had had together, when I came to leave they presented me with a 
round table eight feet in diameter, one piece of wood, polished like 
mahogany. It is a wood that is used all through the archipelago for 
cabinet work. I was, as you may imagine, very desirous of bringing 
home such a trophy, but I told them I was an American officer and 
could not accept a gift. You never saw people more surprised ; they 
had not been used to anything of that kind. 

Now, let me say a word about these people themselves. I think 
it is Matthew Arnold who complains of the monotony of our Ameri- 
can life. Everything is the same; our cities are built alike; the 
streets cross each other at right angles; we even use the same let- 
ters or numbers to mark them. There is no distinctiveness about 
them. The country even is flat; the scenery is monotonous; poli- 
tics is wearisome. Well, ladies and gentlemen, we shall have 
variety enough in our politics in the future. We have in the Philip- 
pine Islands alone (and that is but one of our new possessions) 84 
different peoples, or, at any rate, 84 different languages or marked 
dialects. The total population is about 8,000,000. Of these, 
roughly speaking, a million and a half are uncivilized; they are 
barbarians or savages. The rest are civilized and Christianized. 

Taking the people as a whole, they divide themselves into three 
great races. By far the most important is the Malayan race. The 
great majority of all the inhabitants, civilized and uncivilized, are 
of the Malayan race; but before I mention them I shall mention 
two others, which, with the Malayan race, constitute, as I have 
said, the entire population. First of all you have the Negritos. 
They appear to be the primitive inhabitants of the archipelago, in- 
digenous people, who were driven to the mountains by the invaders, 
much as the Celts in Britain were driven to the fastnesses and 
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wilds of the remote mountains of Scotland. They have rapidly 
disappeared, and within recent times and recent years islands were 
known in which they have passed out of existence. It is estimated 
that there are still some 25,000 of them alive. They occupy the 
mountain peaks of the Island of Luzon away up north, the moun- 
tain peaks of Panay and Negros in the middle tier, and the minor 
peaks of the great island of Mindanao in the south. They live on 
tubers, roots and fruit and such game as they can bring down with 
their poisoned arrows, wandering about naked or almost naked in 
the woods. Physically and intellectually, they are the lowest 
people in the archipelago. They have curly hair, flat noses, thick 
lips, big, clumsy feet, and they are low of stature. These are 
going. In a generation, or a few generations, they will have dis- 
appeared. We should have heard nothing about them in recent 
years but for the enterprise, I suspect, of the newspaper men, who 
found them an interesting subject for description. Probably no 
newspaper man had ever seen anything of them, and I have always 
supposed that that contingent of them which was said to have joined 
Aguinaldo's army was a perfect myth. 

In the second place, you have a race entirely distinct from the 
Negritos, who are called the Indonesians. They are found only in 
the great island of Mindanao, to the south. They are a very re- 
markable people, although numerically weak in comparison with 
the Malayans. Naturally no accurate census has ever been secured. 
An estimated figure is from one-quarter of a million to half a million 
of Indonesians. They are a fine-looking race of men. The Negritos 
are low of stature; the Indonesians are tall. They have waving 
hair, aquiline noses, well-moulded lips, fine muscle and limbs, per- 
fect athletes, reminding one rather of Greeks than of modern sav- 
ages or barbarians. I remember a very interesting conversation I 
had with one of them near Zamboanga, on the island of Mindanao, 
in June last, and I could not repress my admiration for the fellow 
all through the conversation. It seemed to me that if he was in 
this country he would be just the man that our great universities 
would be competing for as a foot-ball player. 

Unfortunately, the Indonesians have no education, no intel- 
lectual opportunities of any kind, and consequently, however great 
their inherent aptitudes may be, there has been no development of 
them. Where their neighbors were warlike, they have become 
warlike; where their neighbors are peaceful, they are peaceful and 
docile. 

Of the three races I have mentioned, by far the most important and 
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Luzon, you have a tribe called the Vicols, numbering nearly half 
a million of people. They are entirely distinct from the Tagalos, 
using a language which these cannot understand. 

North of the Tagalos and occupying the central portion of the 
island of Luzon, you have the Pampangos, 365,000 of them, and the 
Pangasinanes, 340,000 of them, each again with a distinct language 
different from one another and different from all the other lan- 
guages of the archipelago. 

And finally, to the north of Luzon, on the side of the China 
Sea, you have the Ilocanos, who number between four and five 
hundred thousand people. And then, on the other side, on the 
Pacific Ocean side, in the valley of the great Cagayan, where the 



best tobacco in the world is raised, you have the Cagayanes, num- 
bering nearly 200,000. 
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the strongest of all are the Malayans. They number over 7,000,000 
of people, civilized and uncivilized. In appearance they are darker 
than the Indonesians, brown of color, of course, but not so dark as 
the Negritos ; and while they have not the curly hair — for their hair 
is straight — they have in many instances, the flat nose and the thick 
lips of the Negrito. But they are an abler people, they are a more 
intellectual people, as you can see by looking at them, or better, by 
having intercourse with the educated specimens that the race has 
turned out. These people, it is said, came into the archipelago 
centuries ago from the south and drove out the other inhabitants, 
and drove them to the mountain fastnesses. They have not re- 
mained a pure race. They have mixed with the Chinese, the In- 
donesians, the Negritos, and to some inconsiderable extent with 
the Spaniards, so that all over the archipelago you see striking 
evidences of this mixture of races. 

Now, these three races constitute, as I have said, the entire 
population of the archipelago, a population which uses 84 different 
languages or dialects. But although that is true, over six millions, 
perhaps six and a half millions of these people can be assigned to 
seven different tribes, speaking only seven distinct languages. Of 
these, there are six in the island of Luzon alone. About Manila, 
the provinces to the north and south and west of Manila, you have 
the Tagalos, numbering 1,600,000 people. They are the people 
who began this insurrection, first against Spain, and then continued 
it against ourselves. The Tagalos are the most advanced of all 
the tribes in the archipelago, not, I believe, because they are 
abler than the other tribes, but because, living as they do 
about Manila, they have felt as no other tribe could feel the in- 
fluences of European civilization. To the south of the Tagalos, 
and occupying all the remaining southern portion of the island of 
Luzon, you have a tribe called the Vicoles, numbering nearly half 
a million of people. They are entirely distinct from the Tagalos, 
using a language which these cannot understand. 

North of the Tagalos and occupying the central portion of the 
island of Luzon, you have the Igorrotes, 365,000 of them, and the 
Tinguianes, 340,000 of them, each again with a distinct language 
different from one another and different from all the other lan- 
guages of the archipelago. 

And finally, to the north of Luzon, on the side of the China 
Sea, you have the Busaos, who number between four and five 
hundred thousand people. And then, on the other side, on the 
Pacific Ocean side, in the valley of the great Cagayan, where the 
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best tobacco in the world is raised, you have the Calauas, number- 
ing nearly 200,000. 

Here are six different tribes, speaking different languages, un- 
intelligible to one another, in the island of Luzon, each tribe 
having its own peculiar manners and customs, though I must ad- 
mit, through Spanish influence, a good deal that was peculiar and 
many discrepancies of the tribes have been rubbed off. 

Now, in addition to these six different tribes in the island of 
Luzon, you have this middle belt of islands, called the Visayan 
Islands, inhabited by another tribe, the Visayan tribe, with two 
distinct dialects — one the dialect of Cebii, the other the dialect of 
Panay. The Visayans who occupy these islands constitute the 
largest tribe in the archipelago. They number 2,600,000, and while 
they have not made as considerable advances as the Tagalos (who 
were, as I said before, the tribe that fought us), I think it is due 
rather to the distance from Manila, to the absence of European in- 
fluence, than to any lack of ability in the people themselves. I 
saw them in several of the islands. I held intercourse with them 
in Panay, and elsewhere, and they impressed me in comparison as 
more solid than the Tagalos, not so volatile and excitable. If a 
comparison were to be made between them and the people of 
Europe, it would undoubtedly be as between the French and Ger- 
mans. The Visayans are undoubtedly slower than the Tagalos, 
but, I say, they are solider, and while they may not have as lively 
imaginations, they have far better judgment. When that European 
influence which has done so much to civilize and elevate the Tagalos 
makes itself more strongly felt in Iloilo and Cebii, very much may 
be expected from them; in my judgment, more than from any 
other tribe of the archipelago. 

And lastly, in this southern tier of the Sulu archipelago, you 
have, in Mindanao, the Mohammedans, between two and three hun- 
dred thousand of them, and then in the interior of Mindanao, away 
from the coasts, which alone were known to the Spaniards, you 
have barbarians and savages, tribes innumerable. 

So much of the habitat; so much of the people of the Philippine 
Islands. 

If, now, you ask me about that civilization I referred to a little 
while ago, I shall have to say at once it is a civilization, not of the 
highest type, but of the lower type. It was in 1521 when Magellan 
landed in Mindanao and then sailed up to the south of Cebu. He was 
accompanied by the missionary. The King and his followers were 
immediately baptized. In a few days they engaged in war with a 
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little tribe of another island, Mactan, a few miles across from the 
south of Cebu. Magellan, of course, sided with and led the Cebuans. 
He himself was killed in that conflict and buried in the Island of 
Mactan. It was 50 years after that before the Spaniards undertook 
to make their occupation of the archipelago effective, and in about 
1574 Legaspi went out, landed at Cebu, where the people had re- 
lapsed into savagery and renounced their allegiance to Spain, won 
them over and took the city of Manila and extended Spain's author- 
ity through the island of Luzon. He died there the next year. 
Magellan and Legaspi are the two great names in the Spanish polit- 
ical history of the Philippine Islands. They were accompanied, 
however, on the visit by the missionaries and the Catholic priest, 
and these have been the great civilizing influence from the beginning 
of the 16th century to the present day in the Philippine archipelago. 
Whatever civilization they possess they owe, I will not say exclu- 
sively, but largely, to this source. If in recent years troubles arose 
(and they have arisen) between the Filipinos and the Orders, which 
in other days brought them their civilization and all the blessings of 
civilization, we ought not on that account to forget, nor ought the 
Filipinos to' forget, the debt of gratitude which they owe to the 
Spanish priest and missionary. 

I do not mean to say that the civilization which you find there 
now is to be compared with the civilization of any foreign country, 
even Spain. Far from it; and without going into details, I can 
best illustrate the civilization of the archipelago by describing 
what I saw in some typical town or pueblo. That might enable 
you to realize better than any general description. Of course, one 
could not for such a purpose take Manila, because Manila with 
300,000 people is a great cosmopolitan town. There are forty to 
fifty thousand Chinese; though a number of Europeans and Amer- 
icans can be counted, there are very few of them ; of Spanish half- 
breeds there are thousands. It would not be fair to take the city of 
Manila as illustrating the social, economic and intellectual condi- 
tion of the people. But suppose one went to some town in the Island 
of Luzon at some distance from Manila, or to a small town in one 
of the southern islands; there you would have a typical body of 
Filipino civilization before you. 

I remember landing from the Bennington (which was at my ser- 
vice for a trip of two thousand miles which I made from Manila) 
one afternoon in the old town of Silay, in the northern part of the 
island of Negros. Let me tell you what I saw there. We landed 
in a body on the rude boat. There was a narrow tramway there 
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and a freight car on it of a very primitive type. Chairs had been 
set in this car, and we were asked to take our seats. A water buf- 
falo was attached to this car. The carabao, or water buffalo, you 
can find everywhere in the Philippine Islands. You can scarcely 
think of the Philippine Islands without thinking of buffaloes, as 
you think of the bamboo tree, which they use for almost all pur- 
poses. The water buffalo was attached to the car. In a little 
while we were ready to move. I saw on the back of the buffalo a 
little Filipino boy, clad in the simplicity of nature, with a cigarette 
in his mouth. You scarcely ever see a Filipino man, woman or 
child without a cigarette. The procession moved on through the 
town. Crowds of people stood on each side, dressed in that Fili- 
pino garb which has now become familiar to you through all our 
illustrated magazines. We passed by them and by rows of huts, 
built entirely of bamboo, with floors of bamboo. The roof is made 
of cogon grass or of leaves of the nipa palm, which grows in the 
Province of Pampanga, north of Manila. Through rows of houses 
we passed until we came to what might be called the west end of 
the town. Here were several houses and a church. You find in 
all these pueblos a fine church. It is either a frame building or, as 
in most cases, a stone building with thick walls. And that will 
explain, by the way, why the churches were so frequently occupied 
by both armies during the recent conflict in the Philippine Islands. 
The church is the one building available for the purpose in any 
pueblo to which you go. 

We were taken first to one of those buildings which would 
remind you of a small building in southern Europe, in Spain or 
Italy. I met there a number of fine, educated, well-bred Filipino 
gentlemen and half-breeds, one of them an artist who had painted 
(and I had seen the picture before going up) two or three por- 
traits of Filipino martyrs. They have their martyrs already, and 
besides painting these he had painted a fine picture of Liberty, 
which was hanging in their Hall of Congress; the American eagle 
had gnawed in pieces the chains which bound the Filipino, and 
was now holding them out. I found him and others educated, intel- 
ligent, refined Filipinos. Spanish is the language which all these 
educated Filipinos can use and do use. We talked together for 
half an hour or an hour, and then were invited to another house to 
dinner. I am sure you would be surprised at the number of courses 
and the variety of wines. The food was different from ours, but in 
its way excellent. The wines were European wines, such as you 
would get in Spain or in the south of Europe. After dinner came 
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the speeches. They have their intellectual repast with meals as we 
do at our banquets. There was no professional fun-maker. The 
speeches were all serious and all admirable. I very well remember 
how, when I told them, in such Spanish as I could command for the 
purpose, what the object of the United States was; how we were 
there to liberate them, and to give them all the political liberty they 
were capable of exercising; I remember how the roof of that hall 
rang and rang again with the plaudits of the people, and an old 
man, who could not speak Spanish, an uneducated man, got up, and 
in his native speech thanked me with tears in his eyes for what I 
had said. One gentleman, who spoke Spanish, got up and put it 
into Spanish. That was the second frame house I had visited, and 
my ideas of them rose as we went along. 

I was now coming to the third, and it was prepared for the inev- 
itable dance which follows all banquets and closes all forms of 
entertainment in the Philippine archipelago. The people are fond 
of entertainment; they will dance at all hours of the night. The 
ladies, who are fond of dress, came out bespangled with jewels 
and diamonds, not such as you find on Fifth Avenue, but the 
diamonds were there, and they made a creditable show; and with 
the gracious manners which Filipino girls display, one could not but 
feel admiration for such a spectacle as I saw that evening. I was 
so charmed I staid until three or four o'clock in the morning, but 
the festivity seemed to have just begun when I went out to join my 
associates. I mention that as a picture of life found in the pueblos, 
or towns of the Philippine Islands, of the civilized portion. 

Now, without saying any more about their civilization, insisting 
that you shall take this picture as an illustration of what you will 
find among the six and a half millions of civilized people, I will 
turn to another question, and ask why people who have been nur- 
tured as these had been for over three centuries by Spain, should, 
in the year 1896, have revolted? I am describing the Philippine 
Islands and their people and circumstances as I found them. For 
the revolt began in 1896, and while I am endeavoring to pay the 
compliment to Spain for the Christianizing and civilizing influence 
in the Philippine Islands, truth also requires that I say that Spain 
retained in her administration of Philippine affairs a form of govern- 
ment which might have been serviceable, which might have worked 
well thirty or forty years ago, and which the Philippine peoples 
under her own tutelage had outgrown. They were fit for better 
things. She had in part trained them up to better things, and yet 
she had never prepared them for a change. 
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What, now, were the causes of that insurrection? They were 
partly religious and partly political. Now you all know, ladies and 
gentlemen, that there is nothing more dangerous to speak of, or 
nothing more embarrassing to speak of, in a general audience than 
the subject of religion, and I don't want to speak of it at all ; yet I 
must describe facts as they exist in the Philippine archipelago, and 
so if you ask me what led to the insurrection, I think I had better 
read the programme of the insurrectionists themselves. You will 
see from that programme what the causes of the uprising were. I 
have before me the first volume of the report of the Philippine 
Commission, of which I had the honor of being a member. That 
report has not yet been made public. This is a private copy. 
Congress is making an appropriation for printing 15,000 copies, 
and when that goes through, I suppose it will be put on the market. 
On page 84 of that report, I have inserted a programme which 
appeared in a Manila newspaper in the year 1897, after the insur- 
rection had been in operation a year. They explained their de- 
mands in that programme, and it shows as clearly as can be put in 
words what the causes of the insurrection were. Let me now read 
it to you : 

" 1. Expulsion of the Friars and restitution to the townships of lands which the 
Friars have appropriated, dividing the incumbencies held by them,as well as the 
Episcopal Sees, equally between the peninsular and insular priests." {Peninsular, 
Spanish; and insular, Filipinos.) 

"2. Spain must concede to us parliamentary representation, toleration of all 
religious sects, and administrative and economic autonomy. 

" 3. Equality in terms of pay as between Spanish and Filipino civil servants. 

" 4. Restitution of all lands appropriated by the Friars to the townships, or to the 
original owners, or in default Of finding such owners, the State is to put them up at 
public auction in small lots of a value within the reach of all and payable within four 
years, the same as the present State lands. 

" 5. Abolition of the government's power to banish citizens, as well as unjust 
measures against the Filipinos. Local equalities for all. * * *." 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is perfectly clear from that pro- 
gramme what the moving causes of the insurrection were. I have 
often heard it said that the Filipinos are fighting for independence, 
and I hear it charged against our, own Government that we are 
resisting their legitimate aspirations for independence. I beg to 
call your attention to the fact that in the programme which I have 
just read the word "independence" is never mentioned, and the 
conception of independence is absolutely wanting. They are going 
to remain under the aegis of Spanish authority. They desire only 
those inalienable rights which men of all colors and all creeds are 
entitled to, by virtue of their humanity as such. It is not a dec- 
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laration of independence, as so many of our people have supposed. 
It is a calm, deliberate exposition of grievances, a demand for 
redress, a declaration in the nature of a Magna Charta; that, and 
nothing more. And if you ask me what the remedy is, I reply that 
I know no other remedy than the old American remedy — religious 
liberty, civil rights, and all the political franchises the people are 
capable of exercising. Give them those and their aspirations will 
be satisfied. Give them those — they attain the objects for which 
they made war on Spain. 

Nor has the lapse of time since 1897 made any change in this 
programme, so far as the masses of the people are concerned. 
When I came back from the Philippine Islands a few months ago 
and made that statement and asserted that the people were not 
fighting for their independence, I was somewhat surprised to find 
myself — and I was engaged in trying to find the truth and was then 
reporting it as I saw it — I was surprised to find myself described as 
one who was supporting the Administration at any cost. I was 
after the truth and I reported the truth as, after diligent investiga- 
tion, I found it. That programme confirms my report. But if 
further confirmation were needed, I have received it this week 
from a most unexpected source. You all read the Evening Post. 
You know that on this business and on some other matters it does 
not support the Administration. But the Evening Post has in 
Manila one of the ablest, if not the very ablest reporter who has 
been sent from the United States. In a letter which was published 
in the Evening Post of Friday, March 16th, a letter dated "Manila, 
February 2nd " — and it is very creditable of the Evening Post to 
publish letters of this kind, which refute its own editorials — in the 
letter of last Friday, in the Evening Post, I was delighted to find the 
following confirmation of the views which I have maintained ever 
since I came home, and have just presented to you; namely, these 
facts: that the Filipinos did not want independence, that they were 
not fighting for independence; they were resisting wrongs and 
abuses and amply admitting that these reforms could be given them 
easily enough without raising for a moment the question of indepen- 
dence; while Mr. Robinson, this able correspondent, says, referring 
to the questions which remain unsettled : 

" They are quite open to immediate settlement at any time along strictly American 
lines, political freedom and religious freedom. Political freedom does not necessarily 
mean absolute political independence. The best information that I get assures me 
that this is not demanded and is not really wanted." 

I hope now, in view of this report by the correspondent of a paper 
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which sympathizes so fully with the anti-imperialists, that our re- 
port — a report which we have been making for some months past — 
will receive the credence to which I assure you it is entitled. 

Here, then, is the situation of affairs we find in the island. And 
now, what of the remedy ? I have been saying for months, and 
you will notice that Mr. Robinson repeats the same in his article 
which I read, that the remedy is undoubtedly to be found along 
the American lines of religious freedom and civil rights and of 
political freedom. 

Now, so far as the first point is concerned, I do not choose to 
dwell upon it. I will simply say that, in our proclamation, issued 
upon the authority of the President, we stated that hereafter reli- 
gious freedom should be guaranteed in the Philippine Islands, with 
the equality of all denominations before the law and the separation 
of Church and State. And undoubtedly large results from this 
initial reform will follow from the operation of that simple principle 
alone. 

There is another matter which is, perhaps, almost as difficult to 
deal with, and that is the question of the property held by the reli- 
gious corporations or Friars. The Filipinos, in the programme 
which I have read to you, proposed to confiscate that property. 
The holdings are enormous. In some provinces about Manila the 
religious Orders are said to hold about one-half of the entire coun- 
try, and the feeling towards them is naturally about the same as that 
which in Ireland the peasants used to feel against the absentee 
landlord. You will observe in this programme the proposal is to 
confiscate these lands, and I may say that in the constitution of the 
so-called Philippine Republic it is also provided that these holdings 
of the religious Orders shall be confiscated, although the phrase 
there is an exceedingly happy one; it is euphemistic even. It says 
that the property " shall revert to the State," but the result is the 
same, so far as the Orders are concerned. 

I do not believe in such a policy, ladies and gentlemen. I think 
it would be unjust, and the United States is estopped from follow- 
ing such a policy, even if the American people desire it, as I do 
not believe they do. We are estopped, I say, from pursuing such 
a policy, because the treaty of Paris specifically provided that all 
property rights in the Philippine Islands should be respected. You 
must, therefore, find some other solution of this question. Either 
the religious Orders must remain as they are, in possession of their 
vast estates, the masses of the people objecting to them and feeling 
towards them the opposition and resentment which led them to rise 
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in rebellion in 1896, or the State must buy up the lands at an equit- 
able valuation — and my own recommendation is that this latter 
course be adopted. Let a court be established in the Philippine 
Islands for the purpose of determining the value of the lands held 
by the religious Orders, as Mr. Gladstone established a court in 
Ireland for the purpose of determining equitable rent, and let the 
State buy the lands at the valuations appraised by the court. The 
State could afterward sell them out in small holdings, as, you 
observe, was suggested in the programme of reform which I read to 
you; and even if the State lost a little money by the transaction (the 
Filipino State), it could afford to lose it for the sake of settling a 
question so difficult, so embarrassing and of such enormous propor- 
tions. If the State did incur a debt in buying them up, there is this 
satisfaction, the Filipino State owns, or will own, a great deal of 
land — crown land. Those lands are now mostly in the interior, 
either in the mountain district, or far in the interior, where com- 
munications are impossible. 

One of the first things we shall do in the archipelago is to build 
roads. I believe in schools, but roads must come first. Intercourse, 
and the possibilities for intercourse, are the means of civilization. 
A most potent means they are. As we build roads and railroads 
these public lands will be made accessible, and become, in many 
instances, exceedingly valuable; and if the State created a debt in 
settling the question of the holdings of the religious corporations, 
it would have enough, and far more than enough, to recoup itself, 
in the reserved public lands, when once the country has been opened 
up. That is my settlement of the religious question in both its 
phases. 

Let me now pass to the other question which was raised in the 
programme. I have read the questions of political reform. Here, 
too, I see nothing better, as I have said before, than the good old 
American way of civil and political rights. You must give these 
Filipinos their civil rights. We do not want, as Spain did, to return 
to the arbitrary power to banish the Filipinos from the islands, on 
mere suspicion and without trial. We want there nothing but 
justice and right and the spirit of the ancient law, which has shaped 
the civilization of Europe and America. Give them that; do away 
with your military government, as soon as possible, and let the 
reign of law take its place, and the Filipino will be vastly more satis- 
fied than he has ever been since you entered his archipelago. 

And then, as to political franchises, what shall we say ? I, for 
one, do not say independence. I do not say it, first, because the 
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Filipinos do not want it. They say it is impracticable; and, secondly, 
because I see and know (and no man can go to the Philippine Islands 
and travel there much without becoming convinced) that they are ab- 
solutely incapable of maintaining or existing as an independent sove- 
reign State. If you granted the Filipinos independence to-morrow 
you would first have to find some organization to grant it to. For 
the little government of the Tagalos is not now a government in 
being, but a government "in motion." But if you found, by hunt- 
ing carefully, some organization to entrust absolute independence 
to, in the short course of a year or so one of two results would fol- 
low. It is highly probable this would follow: the different tribes 
would fall out among themselves, and, falling outamong themselves, 
produce chaos. Or, if they did not do that, this other result is 
pretty sure to follow, that some lone settler in Panay or Iloilo, or 
Cebii or some other part of the archipelago would find his life in 
danger some day, or his property destroyed. He would ask his own 
Government to intervene to protect him. But the moment a great 
European Power intervenes to protect life or property you know 
what happens. The archipelago would inevitably be divided up 
among the great nations of Europe and Japan, and the dream of a 
united, free Filipino commonwealth, which animates the minds and 
hearts of the best Filipinos to-day, would disappear forever. The 
best hope of the most ambitious Filipino patriots is to-day in the 
American Republic. They see that under us they have a chance, 
or may have a chance, for the future ; apart from us they have abso- 
lutely none. If, then, these people are not to have independence, 
what kind of government should we give them ? 

I made out a plan, and the Commission, I may say, delegated to 
me the question of government, and from the time I was in the 
Philippine Islands till I left I was trying to find out what the Fili- 
pino people wanted. There are various ways of doing that. You 
may find it out by conversation with Filipinos in different parts of 
the archipelago, and I went all over the archipelago and met edu- 
cated men and prominent owners and discussed it with them. You 
may find it out in programmes of reform like the one issued in 1897, 
and by reading different books and pamphlets which appeared in 
recent years; and this information, we think, we have patiently used, 
and as a result we think we have recommended to the President a 
form of government which the Filipinos themselves desire. You, 
yourselves, can be the judges when the report of our Commission 
appears, for we have published along with the report, in the appendix 
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as exhibits, a number of these books which serve as a basis for our 
own recommendations. 

Many of the features of the government we recommend we take 
from the Constitution of the so-called "Philippine Republic." 
Some of the other features we take from a Constitution drafted by 
the people themselves. Some of the other features we took from 
a Constitution which we had prepared specifically for the Commis- 
sion by the ablest Filipinos in the archipelago, and there is scarcely 
a detail of the form of government we recommend which is not bor- 
rowed from the Filipinos themselves. In brief, the plan is this: let 
the President of the United States name a Governor for the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Let that Governor have a cabinet, consisting of 
Americans, or Filipinos, or both. Let the judicial department have 
at its head a Supreme Tribunal, consisting of Americans and Fili- 
pinos. Let the legislative department consist of two branches — an 
upper house or Senate, and a lower house, or House of Representa- 
tives. Let the House of Representatives be elected by the people, 
and the upper house half elected by the people and half nominated 
or appointed by the President of the United States. If this latter 
feature strikes you as peculiar, I may call your attention to the fact 
that the Filipinos themselves suggested it, and in the ablest memo- 
randum submitted to us that very feature was embodied. 

Do you think that people enjoying a political organization of 
that kind are not in possession of liberties, are not enjoying pretty 
tolerably full political franchises? Then I remind you that that gov- 
ernment is more liberal than the form of government that Jefferson 
himself outlined for the people of Louisiana, for in Jefferson's 
scheme of government, which went into effect in 1804, both houses 
of the legislature were nominated by the President. 

Now, in addition to this General Government, convening at 
Manila, we propose that the different provinces — and there are 
over sixty military provinces — shall be turned into counties with 
self-governing councils, and the towns and cities of the archipelago 
shall have municipal councils, also self-governing. That reminds 
me of the political organization of the State of New York and 
New Mexico. But now there comes a difference. We think of 
our towns as independent of their central government. The gov- 
ernment of Albany is supposed not to be interfering with the gov- 
ernment of the city of New York, or the city of Syracuse. We 
have what we call "home rule," and in theory we assert it, and 
generally maintain it in practice. 

Such a conception of local government is unknown to the Fili- 
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pinos. We all have our ideas and notions determined by experience. 
The only government they have experienced is Spanish. In Span- 
ish government, the principle of centralization prevailed and all 
municipal councils were dominated by the central Government at 
Manila. They, therefore, looked for intervention, regulation, 
control from Manila, as a part of government. They cannot con- 
ceive a county or town government without supreme control on 
the part of a central government at Manila, and in the different 
programmes of government submitted to us this element was in- 
corporated. I was perfectly amazed when I met it first; it was 
what the people themselves desired. But I said to myself, " If 
they desire it, they shall have it, so far as our recommendation is 
concerned," and we made that recommendation, and I can see that 
something like that is absolutely indispensable, because you must 
have an American official for every 2$o,ooo people or so to give 
them the benefit of American experience and supervise closely the 
collection of revenues and expenditure of revenues, for that is the 
point in which most Oriental peoples are deplorably weak and need 
special watching. 

For the others down in the archipelago, and Mindanao, we 
recommend a different form of government. Among the six and 
a half millions of civilized people, with whom we have been linger- 
ing, there is not a chieftain, not a sultan nor a ruler of any kind. 
It is a sheer democracy. There is no leader of any sort, except 
the educated man. Down in Sulu and Mindanao, the conditions 
are different. There are sultans and chieftains, hereditary rulers 
whom the people respect and reverence. They control as well as 
govern the people. Consequently, if you wish to establish law and 
order and maintain government in the southern tier, you simply 
must make agreements with these chiefs. I saw on my first visit 
as an American official the sultan of Sulu and I suggested an 
agreement similar to the agreement made between him and Spain, 
and he was willing to accept it. Long after, I sent my telegram 
to Washington recommending that that policy be adopted for all 
that southern tier, and it has been put in operation, and we now 
have all that southern country without the flash of a sword, or the 
shot of a single gun. 

Here, then, ladies and gentlemen, are the two different schemes 
which you must put in operation in the Philippine Islands, in ac- 
cordance with the diverse conditions of the inhabitants. 

I can only say in conclusion that I believe, if this scheme of 
government is put in operation — and the President is sending out 
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another Commission, headed by Judge Taft, to put this scheme in 
operation — I believe, if it is put in operation, the people will be 
contented. Although the problem of government in the Philippine 
Islands is by no means easy, I do not believe it is as hard a prob- 
lem as the majority of people have supposed. There are three or 
four hopeful circumstances. The people, though densely ignorant 
and superstitious in the extreme, long for knowledge. The idea of 
Japan is constantly before their minds, and they think, as Japan 
has become a great people in the course of a generation, something 
of the same kind is possible for the Filipinos, if they can only get 
education. Second, everywhere I was astonished to find the perfect 
harmony which existed between our every-day practice and tradi- 
tions and the ideals and aspirations of the Filipinos. Why, ladies 
and gentlemen, the things that we would do and naturally give 
them are the things they are longing and yearning for. Every- 
where you go you find a small number of educated men, not many, 
very small in proportion to the entire population, but an element; 
for, in my way of thinking, these educated men are a connecting 
circumstance; they are capable of swinging the masses; the masses 
will follow them. 

It is our duty, therefore, to decide this question right. How 
are we to do it ? By satisfying their legitimate demands. We set 
ourselves deliberately, from the time we landed there until we 
left, to find out what those people wanted, and the results of our 
inquiry are embodied in this report, and it is because the President 
has adopted that report and is sending out a Commission to put it 
in operation, and because our recommendations will satisfy these 
educated men, that I feel such confidence in the future of the 
archipelago. Only one danger I see ahead. That danger is not in 
the Philippines; it is in Washington. If we apply to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs in the Philippine Islands the same sort of 
civil service notions that guide us in our domestic administration, 
we shall fail. And our failure will be more inglorious than Spain's, 
because the Republic falls from a greater altitude. It is .absolutely 
essential to success in the Philippine Islands that you send out the 
ablest men you have; that you give them permanent appointments; 
that you promote them for merit. It is absolutely essential that 
such men going out must at the beginning, just as the English 
officials do, learn the languages of the natives so as to understand 
them, sympathize with them, and understand matters from their 
point of view. We cannot govern the Filipinos from our point of 
view, or from our notions; we must take their point of view, and 
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in order to understand them, we must know their language, so that 
we may be free from the aid and the misguidance of interpreters, 
and can hold ready intercourse with the people themselves. I 
may point out that I have heard from among the leaders in both 
parties that such a special permanent Filipino reform service must 
be established. I take encouragement from these assurances ; and 
if they are carried out, then I have no doubt whatever that by the 
same common sense and conscientiousness and integrity by which 
we have governed this Republic as it has extended from Plymouth 
Rock to the Pacific Ocean, we shall also govern with success and 
credit our new possessions in the Orient. 



